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and industrialism ever since has grown more and more national-
istic. Even the conflict between capitalism and communism
takes increasingly the form of a conflict between nations. It is
true, of course, that the conflicts between nations are very
largely economic, but the grouping of the world by nations
is itself determined by causes which are in the main not
economic.
Another set of causes which have had considerable importance
in history are those which may be called medical. The Black
Death, for example, was an event of whose importance Marx was
well aware, but the causes of the Black Death were only in part
economic. Undoubtedly it would not have occurred among popu-
lations at a higher economic level, but Europe had been quite as
poor for many centuries as it was in 1348, so that the proximate
cause of the epidemic cannot have been poverty. Take again such
a matter as the prevalence of malaria and yellow fever ia the
tropics, and the fact that these diseases have now become
preventable. This is a matter which has very important economic
effects, though not itself of an economic nature.
Much the most necessary correction in Marx's theory is as to
the causes of changes in methods of production. Methods of
production appear in Marx as prime causes, and the reasons for
which they change from time to time are left completely un-
explained. As a matter of fact, methods of production change, in
the main, owing to intellectual causes, owing, that is to say, to
scientific discoveries and inventions. Marx thinks that discoveries
and inventions are made when the economic situation calls for
them. This, however, is a quite unhistorical view. Why was
there practically no experimental science from the time of Archi-
medes to the time of Leonardo? For six centuries after Archi-
medes the economic conditions were such as should have made
scientific work easy. It was the growth of science after the
Renaissance that led to modern industry. This intellectual causa-
tion of economic processes is not adequately recognized by Marx.
History can be viewed in many ways, and many general
formulae can be invented which cover enough of the ground to
seem adequate if the facts are carefully selected. I suggest,
without undue solemnity, the following alternative theory of the
causation of the industrial revolution: industrialism is due to
modern science, modern science is due to Galileo, Galileo is due
to Copernicus, Copernicus is due to the Renaissance, the Renais-
sance is due to the fall of Constantinople, the fall of Constan-